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Editor’s Note 


California has not been alone in its struggle with 
the wildcat subdivision of land. It is probable that 
every state of the Union is still suffering from this 
type of land speculation which took place during 
boom periods. In this, California has perhaps had 
more than its share. 

There are few men better qualified to discuss this 
subject than Charles D. Clark. Mr. Clark is a native 
Californian, and graduate in Civil Engineering from 
the University of Southern California. He was for 
a number of years, Chief Engineer of the Los 
Angeles County Regional Planning Commission dur- 


Real 
During 


ing the period when the present California 
Estate Law was being drafted and enacted. 
this period, he spent considerable time in Sacramento 
working on details of the various bills and is inti- 
He was 


Housing 


mately familiar with the problems involved. 
later Chief Land Planner of the 
Administration’s west coast office. 
Army, he been Engineer in Charge of Land 
Development for the huge Kaiser-Burns interests. 
Urban Land is pleased to make his comments avail- 
able to its readers. 


Federal 
Since leaving the 
has 


History sell directly from such a map was 


slightly illegal. However, the cus- 


feet square. If you could pack in by 
burro to the subdivision, still 


Have you ever visited Chicago Park 
in Los Angeles County, California? 
Probably not, unless you were rabbit 
hunting during the dry late summer 
months. This land subdivision lies at, 
and in, the junction of the Rio Hondo 
and San Gabriel Rivers. Lots are 25 
feet by 50 feet in size. There are no 
improvements, nor were any ever con- 
templated. It was platted in the early 
twenties and sales were made in Chi- 
cago, 2000 miles easterly. The pro- 
moters of Chicago Park were mere 
neophites of their predecessors, or per- 
haps more properly, predators, who 
sold docking space along the dry bed 
of the Los Angeles River twenty-five 
miles from the ocean. Others of their 
kind stuck surplus oranges on the cac- 
tus plants where the railroad crosses 
the desert one hundred miles from 
town and reaped profits from the sale 
of citrus land. Wild? Yes, but true. 


Our “Escrow Indians” 


During the late twenties, our “Escrow 
Indians” did a great volume of sucker 
scalping and accrued much wampum 
with the then tried and true method 
of selling worthless land through the 
use of a Licensed Surveyor’s Map. To 


tomer, being unaware of such minor 
technical matters, was led to see great 
profits in these paper plans of the fu- 
ture metropolis. He was never shown 
the actual land. His checks were 
rushed to the bank and cashed by 
special motorcycle messenger before 
the land could be seen or payment 
stopped on the check. The _ small 
minority of purchasers who bothered 
to try to look at their new possessions 
were often disappointed in being un- 
able to set foot on or near the real 
estate. One of these practically inac- 
cessible little jewels lies on the sheer 
slopes of Mt. Wilson, high above Pasa- 
dena. These are truly view lots—for 
chipmunks and rattlesnakes. There is 
no legal means of ingress and the pro- 
vision of a road would be an undertak- 
ing comparable to the building of the 
Alcan Highway, but, except for climatic 
conditions, much more difficult. Lots 
are 25 feet by 100 feet in size, with 
plenty of free topography thrown in. 
Another such monument to progress 
lies on flat land in the Mojave Desert. 
125 miles from the present City Hall 
and 15 miles from the nearest settle- 
ment. There are hundreds of lots laid 
out checkerboard fashion and each 50 


you 
could not legally reach your lot unless 
it was one of those on the periphery. 
There is no provision for roads or ac- 
cess of any kind. Such is the seem- 
ingly endless story of land butchery in 
Los Angeles County. There are lit- 
erally thousands of examples, some a 
little better—some a lot than 
those cited. Other areas in California 
underwent the same experience as did 
Los Angeles County. San Diego County 
had a particularly heavy 
While all this was in 
fornia continued to grow at a phe- 
nomenal rate. Many good and excel- 
lent land subdivisions were being mar- 
keted by reputable developers, who, 
through proper example, were making 
the activities of their border line com- 


worse 


invasion. 
progress, Cali- 


petitors all the more odious. 


Regulation Begins 


Pressure was brought upon Govern- 
ing Bodies by public officials, reputa- 
interests, Chambers of 
Title Public 


Utilities, and citizens interested in City 


ble real estate 


Ccmmerce, companies, 


Planning to provide a basis for regulat- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Those Days Are Gone Forever 


The excellent article appearing in this issue of URBAN LAND on state control 
of subdivisions in California points up the tremendous changes which have oc- 
curred in all parts of the country in the marketing of residential lots. This has 
come about during the past fifteen years, and is the result not only of better 
local control of subdivisions, but also the influence of the Federal Housing 
Administration’s insured mortgage program. 

When the FHA Underwriting Manual was first written by Fred Babcock in 
1934 and 1935, the quality of the home site and its environing conditions were 
for the first time given definite recognition as a major factor in mortgage risk. 
Research conducted by Babcock proved clearly that the neighborhood frequently 
deteriorated faster than the structure itself, and over the years, a cheaply built 
house in a good neighborhood usually held its market value better than an 
expensive home in a poor neighborhood. 

The result was FHA made most careful studies of the factors which create 
sound, stable, attractive communities, and conversely, the lack of which break 
down these values. It then set up a rating system for every home site under the 
following seven features. The relative weights given each feature are as follows: 


Protection from Adverse Influences 

Freedom from Special Hazards 

Adequacy of Civic, Social, and Commercial Centers 
Adequacy of Transportation 

Sufficiency of Utilities and Conveniences 

Level of Taxes and Special Assessments 

Appeal 


In addition to this screening of the good sites from the poor ones, constructive 
action was also taken by FHA in establishing a Land Planning Division. Its job 
was to analyze every new subdivision in which a loan was desired, and to outline 
the steps to be taken to improve the plan, the street and utility improvements, 
and the protective covenants. 

Adoption of the Location Rating System and the constructive analysis of the 
Land Planning Division resulted in an almost immediate improvement in sub- 
division quality throughout the country. 

The FHA program of insuring high percentage monthly amortized loans on 
homes which met high location and structural standards not only revolutionized 
home financing, but also the entire home building business. It was soon evident 
that FHA would not recognize high speculative lot prices or approve sites in poor 
locations with inadequate improvements and protection. The result has been the 
virtual disappearance of speculative sales in unwarranted subdivisions which 
bankrupt many cities and counties and caused high losses to the buyers during 
the 20’s. 

Homesites fully improved are now placed on the market only as actual de- 
mand warrants and at fair prices which can be recognized in FHA valuations. 

A growing number of our subdividers and home builders are becoming de- 
velopers of complete communities. They now assemble sufficient acreage to pro- 
vide the housing, amenities, and facilities of a modern small town. Shopping 
centers, school sites, and recreation areas are included in their carefully studied 
plans. 

The architecture of all structures is not only guided, but in the larger proj- 
ects there is a desirable gradation in house size and cost. Frequently, an area is 
set aside for garden apartments in order to supply the housing needs of a wide 
segment of the population in the one development. 

It has been said the quality of tomorrow’s city depends on the quality of 
today’s subdivisions. If this is true, our housing and city planning theorists can 
cheer up a bit and revise their glocmy predictions of urban decay and chaos. 
It is recommended they remove their dark glasses and travel west of the Hudson 
River, for I am sure they will see a most encouraging improvement in both the 
appearance and quality of new residential developments. 

Suitable state enabling acts and comprehensive subdivision regulations are 
still lacking in many sections. We hope Mr. Clark’s article will provide both 
inspiration and good reference material for those working for local improvement. 


S.H.M. 
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FOR URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 

Paul Windels, President of the Re- 
gional Plan Association of New York, 
has made what we think is a sound 
and sensible contribution to urban re- 
development thinking for the New 
York area, where it appears to be badly 
needed. In an address last December, 
Mr. Windels said in part, “We must aim 
to open up the overbuilt, overcrowded 
centers of the city to sun and air, to 
greater freedom and ease of move- 
ment, both for people and vehicles; to 
restore in the city the smaller and more 
wholesome neighborhood pattern, while 
preserving it in the peripheral areas 
which now receive the major impact 
of population increase. 

“Our present policy may produce 
some better housing, but it is not pro- 
ducing an intelligently planned city. A 
balanced distribution of population 
must always be the essential element 
of any effective city plan, since it is the 
best way to avoid and overcome the 
stresses and strains on every part of 
our municipal machine which result 
from congestion in some areas and 
blight in others. 


“We have tried to surmount the great 
barrier to progress in replanning and 
rebuilding—high land costs where the 
congestion is greatest—by tax exemp- 
tions or by permitting a repetition of 
excessive concentrations of population 


in both public and private 
Tax exemption deprives the 
badly needed income. Excessive con- 
centrations of population perpetuate 
the unbalanced demand on public fa- 
cilities which we are seeking to correct 
and inevitably create new blighted 
areas.” 


projects. 
city of 





LAND SUBDIVISION IN CALIFOR- 
NIA, LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

(Continued from Page 1) 
ing the activities of the land 
viders. The wildcat subdividers 
producing a host of problems which 
were affecting the public as well as 
certain important private pocketbooks. 
Taxpayers were confronted with pav- 
ing miles of streets to serve a few scat- 
tered homes. Inadequate sanitary fa- 
cilities were a health menace, there 
were multitudinous unsolved drainage 
problems, utility lines 
extended, school budgets were out of 
balance, fire protection unreasonably 
costly, and insurance rates were climb- 
ing. Title companies were finding it 
impossible to guarantee titles based on 
faulty legal descriptions and County 
Assessors were confronted with over- 
lapping and other improper ownership 
descriptions. The business of the rep- 
utable real estate developer was being 
undermined and perhaps equally im- 
portant, the real estate profession, as 
a whole, was coming into serious dis- 
repute. The planning fraternity and 
the then “City Beautiful” groups were 
pointing with alarm at the mounting 
almost astronomical future debts which 
were being incurred through non- 
correlation of subdivisions with plans 
for the construction and extension of 
highways and other public improve- 
ments. 


subdi- 
were 


were over- 


County Planning 


All of this hue and cry finally caused 
various Governing Bodies to delegate 
to their Planning Commissions the duty 
of requiring new subdivisions to com- 
ply with plans for the growth of the 
region and to also provide for certain 
minimum improvements prior to rec- 
ordation of the map. This was at a 
time when City Planning was new and 
County Planning was being born. The 
first County Planning Commission in 
the United States was formed in Los 
Angeles County in 1922. Prior to the 
necessity for Planning Commission ap- 
proval, the regulation of the subdivi- 
sion of land was in the main, ineffec- 
tive. A State law of March 15, 1907, 
prohibited the selling of land by ref- 
erence to an unrecorded map and in 
conjunction therewith, the various City 
and County engineering departments 
specified certain minimum standards 
relative to map preparation and street 
improvements which were held pre- 
requisite to recordation of the map. 
This was very fine as far as it went. 
However, anyone desiring to avoid the 
trouble of map recordation could resort 
to metes and bounds descriptions for 
purposes and, for convenience, 
could file, not record, with the County 
Recorder a Licensed Surveyor’s Map. 


5] ~ 
sales 


TKhQNARDING 


Many subdivisions similar to that 
shown here and detailed in Fig. 1A 
exist in the Malibu Mountains near To- 
panga Canyon. Lots 25 feet by 50 feet 
are shown in an ,area of precipitous 
slopes and are isolated from connection 
with public roads. The subdividing and 
selling of property en this basis is the 
primary step in the creation of blighted 
areas. When coordinated development 
extends to this property it will be 
stopped by clouded titles and legal 
difficulties. Examples such as this are 
noted in metropolitan as well as moun- 
tainous areas. 


This filed map was supposed to be ac- 
curate. However, such was not always 
the case, and even when the map was 
correctly prepared, the often lengthy 
metes and bounds descriptions 
sometimes in error. 


were 


Enactment of Legislation 
By 1929, the planning movement in 
California had _ gained 
strength and support 


considerable 
from legislative 
On August 


as well as citizen groups. 
14 of that year, the Planning Act and 
the Subdivision Map Act became law 


in California. Public planning officials 
led the campaign to secure this legisla- 
tion and were given much needed as- 
sistance by the many interested groups 
mentioned herein. The support 
nished by leaders in the real 
field was of the utmost importance 
Without their support the legislation 
would probably not have been adopted, 
at least in that 
legislature. 


fur- 
estate 


year’s session of the 
Even so, the obtaining of 
these laws was no small chore. Almost 
innumerable conferences attended by 
representatives of the various inter- 
ested groups were held throughout the 
State. 

Finally mutually acceptable drafts of 
the bills were presented to a membe1 
of the legislature who was a friend to 
planning. He made certain 
and suggestions which were concurred 
in by the various groups throughout 
the State. During the legislative ses- 
sions, there were always one or 


revisions 


more 


planners on hand at the State Capitol 
to answer questions and attend com- 
mittee meetings on invitation. The 
planning staffs “back home” devoted 
considerable effort to furnishing their 
representatives at the Capitol with 
illustrative and factual material. A 
mimeographed pamphlet entitled “The 
Cost of Corrections” contained photo- 
static copies of pictures showing public 
works underway for the opening and 
widening of highways and for the cor- 
rection of jobs at street intersections. 
These pictures were accompanied by 
cost data and a brief text pointing to 
the expense made necessary due to the 
lack of planning and forethought. An- 
other similarly composed pamphlet was 
directed at the need for subdivision 
regulation and depicted some of the 
more “horrible” examples of Licensed 
Surveyor’s Maps and metes and bounds 
selling. 

This other pertinent material 
were made available during the legisla- 
tive sessions in sufficient quantity to 
supply each legislator with the facts. 
In addition to the group previously 
mentioned, support was also obtained 
from the League of California Munici- 
palities, the County Supervisors Asso- 
ciation, and the County Engineers As- 
sociation, all of whom were represented 
at the Capitol by competent legal ad- 

The legislation finally 
without major revision by a 
relatively close margin. This was fol- 
lowed by a strenuous campaign of let- 


and 


Visors. Was 


passed 


PALMOALE 


Fig. 2. 


This subdivision in Antelope Valley 
fifteen miles from the town of Lancas- 
ter is cut into lots 50 feet square. It is 
beyond all reason to think that lots of 
such size without access by public road 
could be put to any profitable use in 
metropolitan areas, much less in the 
desert area where they are located. 
Under present laws, there is no means 
by which the public can be protected 
against the selling of such worthless 
land. Hundreds of persons have been 
separated from their life’s savings by 
means of this type of subdivision. See 
detail in Fig. 2A. 
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Fig. 1A. 


Recorded Subdivision in the Malibu Mountains. 


office 
bills 


ter writing to the 

seeking his signature. 
eventual * were signed and became 
law, the > a little too tired 
to celebrate to the appropriate extent. 


governor's 
When the 


sponsors were 


Amendments 


During the subse- 
quent to the original enactment of this 
there have 

Siate Legislature which 
have not seen bills introduced to amend 
these laws. Many of the amendments 
have been in the nature of clarification 
while others have proposed 
ranging from wholesale deletions to 
outright repeal. It has been necessary, 
therefore, to periodically engage in 
more or less minor skirmishes to retain 
the ground which was originally gained. 
At the present writing, the State Leg- 
islature is again in session and a com- 
plete revision of the Planning Act has 
been presented. Many amendments to 
the original act and experience gained 
through its use have made desirable the 
the re-writing of the act to provide a 
more logical sequence of sections, thus 
promoting clarity and readability and 
lessening the possibility of misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation. The 


last twenty years, 


legislation, been few s¢s- 


sions of the 


changes 
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revision this year is being sponsored 
by the California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Planners 


Planning Act 


The more important provisions of 
the Planning Act and the Map Act are 
as follows: 

The latest amended planning act is 
known as the State Conservation and 
Pianning Act, Chapter 807, Statutes of 
1947. It provides that each city may 
and each County shall create, by ordi- 
nance, a planning commission. There 
is no time limit specified for creating 
the county planning commissions. 
However, of the 58 counties in the 
State, 53 planning commissions. 
The remaining 5 counties contain 
than one-half of one percent of the 
State. There are 
planning commis- 
The Act requires counties and 
cities to prepare master and official 
plans which may include any or all of 
the following: 


have 


less 


population of the 
now over 180 city 


sions. 


Conservation Plan 

Land Use Plan 
Recreation Plan 

Streets & Highways Plan 


Transportation Plan 
Transit Plan 

Public Services & Facilities 
Public Buildings 
Community Design 
Housing 


And other 
necessary 


plans as may be deemed 


Adherence to Plan 


After a master plan or any part 
thereof has been adopted by the legis 
lative body, all subdivisions, and othe: 
private and public improvements, must 
conform with the master plan. All 
the various master plans may hav 
some bearing on a subdivision develop- 
ment, and in all cases, when in exis- 
tence, the land use plan (zoning) and 
the community design plan will have a 
direct effect. On the undisputed basis 
that no law or regulation is any bette: 
or worse than its administration, it be- 
hooves land developers and others to 
it that local administration of 
planning is kept on a sound and busi- 
ness-like basis. In California, an offi- 
cial plan is law and can be amended or 
rescinded only through a time consum- 
ing costly effort. Therein lies a danger 
as the zealous but inexperienced plan- 
ner may dream up a socialistic and 
impractical plan and somehow get it 
adopted. 


see to 


Subdivision and Map Act 


The map act is a far reaching legal 
instrument exerting strict and detailed 
control over the design and improve- 
ment of subdivisions. It defines a sub- 
division as “any real property, im- 
proved or unimproved, or _ portion 
thereof, shown on the last preceding tax 
roll as a unit or as contiguous units, 
which is divided for the purpose of 
whether immediate or future, by 
subdivider into five or more par- 
cels within any one year period.” The 
act also states that it is unlawful for 
any person to offer to sell, to contract to 
sell, or to sell any subdivision or any 
part thereof until a final map in full 
compliance with the act and any 
ordinance adopted pursuant 
has been duly recorded. 
the act is a misdemeanor. 
ing provides local 
tremendous power 
private property. 


sale, 
any 


local 
thereto 
Violation of 
This word- 
government with 
over the use of 


Home Rule 


In order to give the map act a sem 
blance of home rule, it provides for 
adoption on the local level of ordi 
nances, specifying local requirements. 
If the cities and counties do not adopt 
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Recorded Subdivision in Antelope Valley. 


subdivision ordinances, the map act 
provides that the governing body may 
only require streets and drainage ways 
properly located and of adequate width. 
Thirty-four counties and ninety-three 
cities in California have adopted sub- 
division ordinances. These ordinances 
cover in minute detail minimum speci- 
fications respecting the design and im- 
provement of subdivisions. Here again, 
land developers must take an active in- 
terest in the formulation and adminis- 
tration of such an ordinance. The 
ordinance does in fact provide con- 
siderable protection, except as later 
discussed, to the public and to the sub- 
dividers. Minimums are usually speci- 
fied, such as lot sizes and street widths, 
which assure the public of adequacy 
and provide a limit to the demands of 
public officials. 

These two laws, the Planning Act 
and the Map Act, together with the 
local subdivision ordinance, comprise 
the backbone of legislation affecting 
land subdivision in California. In 
addition to these acts there are, how- 
ever, a few other important laws and 
regulations which must be considered. 
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Fig. 2A 


California Real Estate Act 

The Real Estate Act, first adopted in 
1917, and subsequently amended many 
times, sets up a Real Estate Division 
under the State Department of Investi- 
gation. It is administered by a Board 
of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and headed by the Real Estate 
Commissioner. This body regulates 
all phases of the real estate business 
including the required licensing, 
through examination, of real estate 
brokers and salesmen. Prior to the 
time that subdivided land is offered 
for sale, the subdivider must file a re- 
port with the Commissioner setting 
forth in detail the description of the 
land, the existence of any encum- 
brances and pertinent data relative to 
the sales program and improvements 
and facilities which are to be furnished. 


Investigation 
The Division of Real Estate, after 
investigation, publishes a factual report 
relative to the subdivision which, by 
law, must be handed to each prospec- 
tive purchaser. If the Commissioner 
should determine that’ there is any 
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misrepresentation, deceit or fraud in- 
volved, he issues an order prohibiting 
the sale or lease of the property. This 
procedure has been found to be quite 
workable and satisfactory. Although it 
is relatively easy for a person of nor- 
mal intelligence to obtain a real estate 
license, there is considerable assurance 
that the broker or salesman is qualified 
to provide his clients with a service 
which meets all the sundry legal and 
technical requirements of law. The 
purchaser of subdivided land is pro- 
tected against misrepresentation, and, 
while the real estate report may not be 
entirely complimentary, the facts rela- 
tive to the report are presented on an 
impartial basis. 


Federal Housing Administration 

The subdivision requirements of the 
Federal Housing Administration, while 
not constituting a law or ordinance, are 
binding and absolute in that great ma- 
jority of cases wherein the developer 
or subsequent purchaser the 
advantage of FHA financing. There 
two FHA District in Cali- 
fornia. Each imposes similar require- 


desires 
are offices 
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However, the methods each 
yr guaranteeing compliance are in 
entirely different One 
example of these divergent approaches 
to the problem is illustrated by 
the method of assuring proper drain- 
age In one FHA office no mention is 
in their letter to the 
forth the subdi- 
nsurance  require- 
This office relies upon its pub- 
of Minimum Property Re- 
which adequately 
Enforcement of these re- 
that the 
not be 


ments 
uses I 
many 


cases, 


same 


made ol! arainage 


developer which sets 


wien? 


ision mortgage 
ments 
lic} } } 
isnea coae 
quirements 


the sut 


covers 
ject 
automatic in 
completed property will simply 
FHA if adequate drainage 
is not provided. 


quirements 1s 


insured by 


Divergent Requirements 


In the other 


ilarly 


FHA office having sim- 
published Minimum Property 
Re quirements and identical basic prot 
requirement is imposed which 
submittal of a grading 
This grading plan 


lems, 
necessitates the 
plan for 


YY ict r VA 
must Snow 


approval 
the elevation of 


corner before and after grading. 


each lot 
These 
the 
however there is no indica- 
used in the field 
or again This is but 
of the many superfluous requirements 

‘h are imposed right down the line 
FHA offices. The grading 
costs money and wastes valuable time 


it is entirely un- 


plans are meticulously checked in 
FHA office: 
tnat e evel 


ion tney al 


referred to. one 


plan 


some 
Deve lops¢ rs believe 


necessary. 


FHA Land Planning 

There is no question that 
planning service of FHA 
great and good force in the promotion 
city planning, com- 
FHA’s land 
qualified ex- 
been of 


the land 


has been a 
of the principles of 
design and zoning 
planning personnel are 

perts and have 
to the majority of 
Unfortunately the per- 
most agencies, 
been long established, tend 
to become more and more demanding, 
often wi just cause. A depart- 
ment originally established to offer ser- 


munity 


who can 


con- 
siderable assistance 
subdividers. 

) 4 7 
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which nave 
nout 


into a law 
its service value be- 

or totally choked with 
procedure and red taps 
developer can do little o1 
individual to correct this 
tide. The time is here, or at 
not far off, when organiza- 
efforts must be made to promote 
governmental 
agencies of outmoded and unnecessarily 


sometimes 


develops 


nothing as an 
mounting 
the 


} 
tional 


most, 


a reconsideration by 


restrictive policies 


“Extra Legal’’ Requirements 


portant laws and regulations 


affecting land subdividers in California 
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A NON-CONFORMING TRACT 


NCREASES 


LOS ANGELES THE REGIONAL 


[ COST OF HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT 


PLANNING COMMISSION DECEMBER 1930 


Fig. 3. 


There 


legislation 


is a multi- 

which, one 
way or another, has some effect on land 
subdivision, but which is of minor im- 
portance. In closing this discussion, a 
words are appropriate regarding 
subdivision requirements which are 
outside of the intent of the written law 
and authorized procedure. Public offi- 
spirit of honest enthusiasm 
are prone to sometimes overlook legal 
limitations upon the demands which 
they may make. This can, and has, to 
some extent nullified the advantages to 
the land developer of a legal code of 
requirements. 


have been discussed 


tude of other 


few 


clals in a 


Example 


One example will suffice to illustrat 
the point. 

A subdivider designed his proposed 
development in such a 
provide a properly oriented traffic flow 
and yet obtain the advantages and con- 
siderable 


manner as to 


long’ blocks. 
Upon presentation of his tentative 
map, the Planning Commission de- 
manded that the long blocks be divided 
by an additional This 
decision was appealed and, after con- 
siderable discussion, the Planning Com- 
mission rescinded its requirement for 
the extra street provided the developer 
would 


economy of 


cross street. 


dedicate a school site and a 
playground to the city. 
accepted this compromise. 
inal requirement 


either right o1 


The developer 

The 
street 
The addition of 


orlg- 
for a was 


wrong. 


a school site and a playground might 
possibly have caused a need for addi- 
tional circulation, but certainly not for 
less. If the extra street were not essen- 
tial, as contended by the developer and 
as conceded by the final action of the 
Planning Commission, it should never 
have been demanded. If it were needed, 
the Commission was remiss in their 
duty to the public in not requiring it. 
In either case, the demand for the dedi- 
cation of public lands had no bearing 
on the need, or lack of need, of the 
extra _ street. The Commission, in 
effect, actually took land without just 
compensation to the developer. This 
is no isolated case. 


“Trading” 
Other such “trades” between public 
officials and developers are a common 
occurrence. They definitely have no 
point in law and are a source of con- 
tinual friction between developers and 
public officials. The periodic attempts 
of developers to amend legislation af- 
fecting land the 
main, simply efforts to confine the de- 
mands of public officials to those acts 
specifically authorized by law. The 
harmony which originally produced the 
enabling legislation is being badly 
shaken. This is unfortunate, for obvi- 


subdivisions are in 


ously cooperation and trust between all 
concerned is essential to the production 
of maximum benefits from their com- 
mon endeavor. 








